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of its long tradition, and had proved its right to sing the
glories of Elizabeth's reign. The drama, in the full
vigour of its youth, challenged comparison with the
drama of Greece and Rome. Prose was conscious of its
power in exposition and controversy. But in every
review of our literature's great achievement and greater
promise there was one cause of serious misgivings.
England could not yet rank with other countries in its
histories. Many large volumes had been printed, some
of them containing matter that is invaluable to the
modern student, but there was no single work that was
thought to be worthy of England's greatness. The pre-
vailing type was still the chronicle. Even Camden, ' the
glory and light of the kingdom ', as Ben Jonson called
him, was an antiquary, a collector, and an annalist.
History had yet to be practised as one of the great
literary arts.

Bacon pointed out the ' unworthiness' and ' defi-
ciences' of English history in his Advancement of Learning.1
c Some few very worthy, but the greater part beneath
mediocrity' was his verdict on modern histories in
general. He was not the first to express these views.
Sir Henry Savile had been more emphatic in his dedication
to Queen Elizabeth of his collection of early chronicles,
Rerum Anglic arum Serif tores post Bedam, published in
I596.2 And after Bacon, somewhere about 1618, these

1  Book IT, ed. Aldis Wright, pp. 92-5.

2  ' Historiae nostrae particulam quidam non male : sed qui totum
corpus ea fide, eaque dignitate scriptis complexus sit, quara suscepti
operis magnitudo postularet, hactenus plane neminem extitisse constat,
. . . Nostri ex faece plebis historic!, dum maiestateni tanti operis ornare